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The machine that looks inside steel for you 


Quite a machine, this spectrograph at 
American Can laboratories at May- 
wood, Illinois. 

First, the steel is heated in a high- 
energy electrical discharge until it 
gives off light. 


Then it resolves this light into its 
component parts. 


Finally it takes a picture of these 
component parts on photographic 
film. This is called the spectrum of 
the sample. This spectrum is just as 
characteristic of the steel as an indi- 


vidual’s fingerprints. It actually re- 
veals the composition of the steel. 


So then what? 


Well, American Can scientists eval- 
uate the spectrum and determine at 
once whether the sample meets estab- 
lished specifications. 


Spectrographic analysis like this isan 
important part of American Can’s 
quality control. Its purpose? To 
assure our customers that the steel in 
their containers will have the corro- 


sion resistance it needs to do their 
specific container job. 


Quality control in steel, thickness 
of tin plate, solder, sealing com- 
pounds, enamel, and all the countless 
steps in can manufacture are but a 
part of American Can’s service to its 
customers. 


Thereis marketing research, thedesign 
of lithographed labels, processing help 
—to mention only a few more ser- 
vices. Why not ask our representa- 
tive for further details? Or write: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


rates upon application. 
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1. A Solid Interior Color ? 
2. High Germinating Seed ? 
3. Greater Tonnage Per Acre ? 


Are These 
What You 
a Want In 

A Carrot 


es? 

That's what you get in N. K. & Co’s Red Cor- 
ed Chantenay. Our cultural methods and 
production areas enable us to produce seed of very high 


test—a definite advantage to you. Our strain has been 
developed and adapted to meet vigorous climatic conditions. 
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EDITORIALS 


harped upon the necessity of packing quality 

into every can so often and for so many years 
that the subject is as distasteful to us as it must be to 
most if not all of you. But never before in the history 
of this industry was it so imperatively necessary to 
steer completely clear of inferior quality as it is right 
now. The people have the money to buy good quality 
stuff of every kind and that is what they are buying. 
When it comes to foods it is more noticeable than ever. 
Now that you are preparing for your 1946 season you 
had better take quality as your guiding principle, and 
let nothing interfere with its complete fulfillment. 


C) rare FIRST AND FOREMOST—We have 


Last season due to crop conditions, and in all proba- 
bility to the thought that all canned foods were so 
scarce and wanted that “anything” would go, some 
fell victims to the temptation, and packed off quality 
stuff. If they have not learned their lesson from the 
way the market prices are treating such goods now 


they are hard to teach. Seconds and sub-standards 


have been falling in price steadily since the first of 
the year, but even so the buyers are not tempted. 
Where these prices will ultimately go is anyone’s guess. 
But this ought to tell every canner to avoid such low 
qualities as he would a snake. There will be no market 
for poor quality canned foods, possibly ever again. 
There are now too many other foods as competitors 
and they are showing the wisdom of keeping quality 
high, such as the frozen food list, and canned foods 
must meet this quality competition with quality. 

That is just a “plug” now while you are considering 
your 1946 packs. 


DRUBBING OPA—The attacks upon and the at- 
tempts to do away with OPA must be sweet music to 
many in this industry, but we think they are making 
a serious mistake. OPA has been a blessing to the 
people, as witness the outpouring of women defenders 
of OPA which appeared in Washington this week. The 
women want OPA continued, as a price control mea- 
sure. There is an old proverb: “beware the woman 
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scorned.” There is a large number of cliques down 
in Washington trying to kill all price regulation, and 
with it of course OPA, and they are very vocal, but the 
women are even more vocal in support of OPA and 
its continuance. Is the country ready to throw off all 
reserves and let prices have their head? There are 
those who evidently want not a little but all the infla- 
tion possible; the short-sighted who figure to make 
quick profits of a huge kind, and get away with it. 
The fly in this ointment is that they have never yet 
gotten away with it, and they never will. And mean- 
time all business would go up on the rocks. Congress 
with elections facing many of them this Fall hears 
only these loud destructive voices; the people en masse 
are never heard. 


OPA is fighting for its life now in Congress, and it 
has some arch enemies there. If they win their battle 
it will be a sad thing for our industry, and for all other 
industries dependent upon OPA because reconversion 
has not yet reached a point where the immutable law 
of supply and demand can operate effectively. There 
is too much ready money at hand, and too little sup- 
plies to drain it off. For instance: here in Baltimore 
we know of cases where the seller of a house, which 
he would have valued at not over $3,500 before the 
war, now priced it at $9,500, and the first of a flood 
of anxious takers of the property took out of his 
pockets the cash, and laid it on the table, without ever 
searching the title or looking at the condition of the 
house! It is utterly impossible to rent a house or an 
apartment. How impossible is shown by the offer of 
a business man, his wife and child, to pay $1,000 to 
anyone who could find an apartment for them—and he 
had no takers. 

The country is simply not ready to run unhampered. 

OPA is softening up considerably in its pricing, 
having granted over 200 individual reconsiderations 
on prices within recent months, and it is awake to 
hardships and relieves them when genuine. This mat- 
ter of prices is about the most difficult question one 
can tackle. We have known cases where canners pro- 
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tested that their costs were 10c a dozen over the selling 
prices (long before the war, mind you) without regard 
to any profit, and they were sincere in their opinions, 
so sincere in fact that one old, experienced canner, 
operating his own large farm, and two tomato can- 
neries, closed the canneries and sold off the machinery, 
because he said his 2’s standard tomatoes cost him 
7214c per doz., while other canners were selling freely 
at 6214c. Now this latter price has about doubled, 
and the canners complain that they can make no money 
at these higher prices! As we have said, where such 
hardship cases turn up OPA gives relief. But it is 
well to have this market control, as one day you will 
better realize, if you do not now. 


Inflation is your very worst enemy, and you had 
better keep him off. OPA is the great bulwark. 


This Price Control and Stabilization Act is before 
Congress this week, where a bill favoring its continu- 
ance (H.R. 6042) has been introduced. Just what the 
ultimate result will be cannot be said now, but it is 
our guess that they will not kill these all important 
measures. As we have intimated the people want it, 
and the House Banking and Currency Committee have 
recommended it. 


GREEN BEAN STANDARDS—A public hearing to 
establish standards of identity and minimum standard 
quality for canned green and wax beans has been 
called for May 14th in Washington, D. C. In line with 
the above we move the elimination of the word “‘stand- 
ard” and confine the considerations to quality. 


GROWING PAINS—Evidence of how the canned 
foods output is steadily growing was well demon- 
strated in the recent statistics on two heretofore minor 
items: beets and carrots. The pack of beets in 1945 
amounted to 9,590,539 cases according to NCA statis- 
tics, an increase of 160 over the previous year, 1944; 
that of carrots amounted to 4,312,043 cases, a 30% 
increase over 1944. Both of these formerly second 
raters now numbered in the million case packs. The 
people are learning the convenience and palatability 
of all canned foods (where quality-packed) and you 
may expect a continued growth of this kind in these 
and other canned foods. 


MEAT CANNERS—One of the notable advances 
pertains to canned meats of various kinds, which are 
coming into popular favor as they learn that they are 
obtainable. Those in the know, long ago took to using 
canned poultry, chicken and turkey, as both economical 
and convenient and very tasty. Whether it is due to 
the general scarcity of beef and other meat products 
for the average table or not, nevertheless canned meats 
are coming to the fore and they will maintain their 
popularity so long as the canners give them a satis- 
factory quality. More canners are attempting to add 
these products to their list of canning, in the effort to 
extend the season of operations, but they will be well 
advised to regard quality and the safety of the product 
as all important. Meat canning is radically different 
from fruit or vegetable canning, we would remind 
them. Here is a case of being sure before going ahead: 
sure of the processes, and sure of the methods of 
preparation and canning, and equally important, sure 
of a steady supply of good quality meats. A hacknied 
old expression but always true: “you can get quality 
out of the can only if you put quality into it.” Do 
that and there is a big market ahead of you. But meat 
canning is expensive, so do not figure it on the basis 
of tomato canning, for instance. 

The meat canners now have their own association, 
the National Meat Canners Association, Mr. T. C. Tait, 
of Swift & Co., is President; R. M. Smith, of Wilson & 
Co., vice-president; and J. E. Clair, Republic Food 
Products Co., Chicago Secretary, and W. J. Foell, Foell 
Packing Co., Chicago Treasurer. 


FREIGHT RATES TO ADVANCE—The railroads 
are taking their turn to ask a raise in the prices they 
charge for their work, and not without good cause, as 
they claim a crisis has been brought about through 
declining revenues and increased costs. They ask for 
a 25% increase in freight rates. They have made their 
appeal to the ICC, and want the new rates to go into 
effect by May 15th. They are faced with higher wages, 
increases in railway materials and supplies, a sharp 
decline in volume of traffic and an even greater drop 
in railway revenue. With everybody doing it, it might 
be expected that the railroads would be brought to the 
same position. This can have a direct effect upon this 
industry, we need not remind you. And in the light 
of other strikes it does not seem unreasonable. 


JEAN PAGE HEADS U. S. GRADE 


gram. 


LABEL GROUP 


Mrs. Jean McDougall Page has been 
appointed Director of U. S. Inspected 
Foods Educational Service, Inc., to carry 
on the Association’s educational pro- 
From the inception of this Edu- 
cational Service in March 1942 until the 
present time the directorship has been 
in the very capable hands of Miss Polly 
Gade. 

U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service, Inc., headquarters at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is a national non- 
profit Association (not a Government 
organization or a part of any Govern- 
ment agency) organized by processors of 
fruits and vegetables who have applied 


for and been approved to operate under 
the Continuous Plant Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and who voluntarily U. S. Grade Label 
their products. 


Mrs. Page believes consumers cast 
their votes in favor of labels in their 
buying just as they cast their vote in 
favor of a store when they patronize it. 
She says, “The future program of 
USIFES will be threefold: giving con- 
sumers the information they want in the 
way they want it; keeping the members 
of USIFES informed of consumer reac- 
tion; and disseminating information to 
the general public as to the value of 
U. S. Continuous Plant Inspection and 
U. S. Grade Labeled brands.” 


Mrs. Page is well equipped to take 
over the educational program of U. S. 
Inspected Foods Educational Service, 
Ine., since her position for the past six 
years as Food and Equipment Editor in 
the Research Department of Household 
Finance Corp. has kept her abreast of 
the consumer trends in both the United 
States and Canada. Prior to 1940, she 
was Home Economist for Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Corp. (Hot- 
point). Having received her B.S. degree 
in Home Economics at the University of 
Minnesota, Jean Page has also had ex- 
perience in food purchasing, administra- 
tion, and therapeutic dietetics as a Dieti- 
tian at Evanston Hospital, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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ADVICE THE NEWCOMER 


Misty visions of profits—Consider the food needs of the public—And the 


possibilities of successful marketing—Sectional 


your representatives-—By BETTER PROFITS 


In a number of leading Sunday Papers 
there was published today a good size 
advertisement extolling the money mak- 
ing virtues of a 64 page book, “Get Rich 
in Spite of Yourself.” The retail price 
given was only $1.00. It’s a safe bet 
that many ordered a copy. “Five will 
get you ten” that nowhere in the volume 
is mentioned the canning industry as a 
broad avenue to riches. Yet you and I 
know numbers of companies wealthy to- 
day and managed by wealthy men, every 
dollar they have having been made in 
this canning business. Everywhere there 
are returned service men, some with suf- 
ficient capital for a sound start in the 
business, others with less but possibly 
more of a drive toward wealth, many of 
whom will enter this business, stay with 
it and eventually secure from it that for 
which they are seeking. 


When we face facts, we usually admit 
that we are not actuated in many in- 
stances by a burning desire to acquire 
riches when we enter any particular field 
of endeavor, but are, instead, going to be 
quite well satisfied with security or some- 
thing approaching it. After World War 
I we saw the same scramble on the part 
of many service men and highly paid 
war workers to enter some business 
wherein they might continue on a higher 
income level than the one from which 
they had ascended. Numerous retail food 
stores were opened in undesirable loca- 
tions for instance, but those concerned 
were actuated by at least one sound 
principle, we all must eat and those who 
cater successfully to our daily needs will 
never lack for business. This principle 
is just as sound today as ever: start a 
business catering to the food needs of 
the public and you have something you 
may stay with a long time, gradually 
increasing vour sales and profit volume. 


MISTY VISIONS OF PROFITS 


In a local paper today we read of the 
fabulous rise in riches of an early oil 
prospector who never invested over 
$1150.00 of outside money in the busi- 
ness but who made and lost several fovr- 
tunes. Each well or enterprise in which 
he engaged had to stand on its own 
financial feet. Canners already in the 
business might well consider the fore- 
going before starting on pilot packs of 
some specialty, or the beginner should 
remember the phrasing “Food needs” of 
the public when deciding about putting 
his dollars and energy into what for him 
is a new venture. It’s my sound guess 
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that too many in the next few years will 
chase misty visions of profit instead of 
sticking to the tried and true. The estab- 
lished canner will court no financial dis- 
aster unless he allows his love for the 
new project to absorb some of the profits 
from an already well established busi- 
ness. In order to prevent this, establish 
each new packing and merchandising 
venture on its own foundation and allow 
it to remain there. 


Whatever your location, when deciding 
about the item you will pack, look out 
for sectional likes and dislikes. Genuine 
New England Oven Baked Beans will 
not meet with universal favor North and 


* South any more than will canned Hom- 


iny. Canned Kale, Mustard Greens, Tur- 
nip Greens will sell in limited quantities 
outside of the territory in which they 
are best known in local markets but will 
never outsell canned spinach if country 
wide distribution is attempted. 


THE STAPLES 


Reconsider the four major packs in 
vegetables: corn, peas, tomatoes and 
green beans; those in fruits: peaches, 
pears, pineapple, berries and you have 
about covered those lines in which a new- 
comer will have the most difficulty in 
getting started profitably, but in which 
he will have the advantage of working 
in commodities bulking large in the pub- 
lic consciousness. The newcomer in the 
business may feel, and rightfully, that 
he may as well start a limited line of 
production and offer two or more of the 
items as his specialities, but I seriously 
question the advisability of a newcomer 
to the canning trade dabbling in packing 
a local specialty unless it is for the sole 
purpose of getting the feel of the busi- 
ness before embarking in it as a road 
toward financial security. 


Once the product or products to be 
packed have been decided on, there re- 
mains the basic decision as to how they 
will be marketed if the project is a new 
venture, or whether or not old sales poli- 
cies will be followed if the business is a 
going one. Their status will vary in 
various markets but in the main, the 
country over, chain stores and indepen- 
dent retail grocers about divide the dis- 
tribution of foods at retail. Of course 
you find leading packers of food in tin 
or glass selling equally to one sort of 
distribution or another, and they natur- 
ally should inasmuch as they have such 
large investments in national advertis- 
ing and such wide distribution. At the 


likes and dislikes—Help 


same time you will find all of the leaders 
maintaining large forces of salesmen 
whose sole duties are to call on the retail 
dealer, make displays for him, take his 
orders for delivery through a wholesale 
grocer, assist him by- means of staging 
special sales events in an attempt to en- 
able him to more quickly sell his pur- 
chases. In other words, the leading can- 
ners of the country seem to prefer to 
cater as much or more to the indepen- 
dent retail and wholesale grocer as they 
do the supers. This ought to be a pretty 
good lead te follow. 


THE DETAILS 

To the beginner everything seems 
about settled now except, the actual 
packing and merchandising of the prod- 
uct! We can pretty well take for granted 
the necessity for adequate quality super- 
vision in the plant, and the ability of 
employees to secure enough contracts 
with growers of fresh vegetables or 
fruits to enable the plant to operate 
profitably if proper prices are set and 
maintained. Labeling and packaging are 
well left to the judgment of those repre- 
sentatives selling the packer. They are 
well qualified to offer the best of advice 
on what will be most effective in promot- 
ing sales. There remains then only the 
decision as to how to sell the pack. To 
the newcomer in the business I seriously 
suggest he place, his sales affairs in the 
hands of a member of the National Food 
Brokers Association and act largely on 
his suggestions. 


Follow the placing of the account by 
actual personal contact with buyers and 
customers in each market until they are 
well known personally. Give your ap- 
pointed representative every assistance 
you can in the way of information as 
to progress of packs, quality yields and 
so on in order that he may act intelli- 
gently. 


Go along with the majority of the 
foregoing suggestions and the average 
newcomer in the canning business may 
feel he is on the way toward that secur- 
ity in business for which we are all look- 
ing. If any returned service man has 
any questions he wishes to ask of this 
department as far as basic merchandis- 
ing policies are concerned, please contact 
us quickly, we are at your service with- 
out obligation; it’s your department, 
use it! 
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FERTILIZER NOTES 


HORSE SENSE FERTILIZER 
PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. George D. Scarseth, Director of 
Research, American Farm Bureau As- 
sociation, says, “To feed plants wisely 
you must know your soils, fertilizers, 
and plants.” About the horse-sense phi- 
losophy, he says, “Watch the hunger 
signs of your crops, for they are good 
indicators of bottlenecks in the fertility 
necessary for big yields; liming the soil 
is like lathering the face before shaving. 
The face is only being prepared for bet- 
ter shaving, and so liming is prepara- 
tion for better fertilizer utilization; 
make chemical tests on the soil for 
acidity and lime needs; make chemical 
tests on the plant tissues for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium.” If you have enough facts, 
you can diagnose your particular case 
and prescribe an accurate fertilizer 
practice. 


PLOWING UNDER FERTILIZER 

On the subject of methods of applying 
fertilizers to vegetable crops, R. D. 
Sweet, Cornell University, has this to 
say about the plow-under practice: 
“Plowing under the fertilizer either 
after broadcasting on unplowed ground 
or on the plow sole has given good re- 
sults in many instances. It is particu- 
larly adapted when: (1) more than 750 
pounds of ordinary strength fertilizer 
are used, (2) the soil is not subject to 
leaching, and (38) when supplemental 
fertilizer is applied near the seed or 
plant roots either as a starter solution 
or as a light-band application.” 


RESULTS OF FERTILIZER 
PLACEMENT TESTS 

In tests in Lancaster and Erie Coun- 
ties and at State College, Pa., conducted 
by Dr. R. E. Larson the largest total 
marketable yields of tomatoes were ob- 
tained when three-fourths of the ferti- 
lizer was applied on the plow sole and 
one-fourth in bands at time of setting 
the plants. In similar tests with peas 
there was no superiority of one method 
of placement over another. 


DELAWARE TOMATO FERTILITY 
RESULTS 

Tomato production investigations in 
cooperation with Libby, McNeil, and 
Libby Company to determine the most 
satisfactory management practices for 
economic production gave the following 
outstanding results: (1) Largest yields 
were obtained when the fertilizer was 
applied in one application before setting 
the plant; (2) broadcasting 1,200 pounds 
of a 4-8-8 fertilizer mixture on top of 


the soil and plowing it under was the 
most desirable treatment —this treat- 
ment produced _ significantly greater 
yields than all others; (3) an applica- 
tion of 2,000 pounds of 4-8-8 fertilizer 
per acre was not economical; (4) side- 
dressing with nitrate of soda did not 
significantly increase the yield of toma- 
toes; and (5) the minus-potash treat- 
ment reduced the yields more than 
minus-nitrogen or minus-phosphorus. 


FERTILIZATION FOR PEAS 
AND LIMAS 

Dr. Frank App, Seabrook Farms, Bur- 
lington, N. J., says, “Peas are delicate 
feeders and for best production require 
an excess supply of plant nutrients. . . 
The growers who produce both peas and 
lima beans for quick-freezing should 
supply sufficient lime and fertilizer to 
the pea crop so that no additional appli- 
cation is required for the beans. This 
amount should usually be no less than 
1,000 lbs. per acre. This not only pro- 
duces better peas but requires less labor 
and is a much more efficient use of fer- 
tilizer. Both fertilizer and lime should 
be applied early in the spring before 
plowing.” Liming to bring the pH up 
to 6.0 to 6.5, high phosphorus complete 
fertilizers for use with manure and a 
higher ratio of nitrogen and _ potash 
where no manure is used are recom- 
mended. 


FERTILIZER PRACTICES FOR 
CARROTS 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet 125 discusses production and fer- 
tilization of carrots as follows: Soil for 
carrots must be fertile and of such tex- 
ture that the roots can penetrate and 
develop without hindrance. When ma- 
nure is used it should be well rotted and 
horse manure is likely to cause prongy, 
irregular roots. Many growers prefer 
to apply the manure to the preceding 
crop, and others disk it in while the land 
is being prepared. The carrot is a 
heavy feeder and has the reputation of 
being hard on the land. On muck and 
peat very liberal use of potash should 
be made. Experimental work carried 
on by the Division of Fruit and Vege- 
table Crops and Diseases with carrots 
on peat shows that applications of 500 
to 600 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre usually give profitable results. No 
general rule for the use of fertilizers can 
be given, but a broacast application of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds per acre of a 
mixture containing 5 to 6 per cent of 
nitrogen, 6 to 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 12 to 16 per cent of potash is 
generally sufficient. 


KILLING WEEDS WITH 2,4-D 


Resting Fields May Possibly Be Freed of 
Weeds With Its Use USDA Tests Disclose 


Greenhouse tests carried on for the 
past 2 years indicate the possibility that 
weed seeds can be killed out in the sur- 
face soil of fields during the winter by 
applying small quantities of 2,4-D in the 
fall, leaving the soil ready for planting 
in the spring relatively free of weeds 
and also free of the killing chemical, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Furthermore, the Department 
finds reason to believe that 2,4-D may 
prove effective in killing weed seeds in 
barnyard manure. 


The carryover effect on crops follow- 
ing the spraying of weeds with 2,4-D 
has prevented germination of some crops 
planted soon after the spraying, accord- 
ing to specialists of the Department’s 
Agricultural Research Administration. 
This undesirable result has led to experi- 
ments at the Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., that indicate this soil 
effect may be turned to good account in 
the control of weeds before they come 
up. 


As low a concentration of 2,4-D as 1 
part in 4% million parts of moist soil, 
in the greenhouse, say Dr. John W. 
Mitchell and Dr. P. C. Marth, of the 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., 
has been enough to prevent or seriously 
retard the germination of seed of sensi- 
tive plants. This amounts to about 1% 
ounces in the upper inch of an acre of 
soil, much less than the 1% pounds per 
acre ordinarily used to kill weeds by 
spraying the foliage. In the tests bar- 
ley, a very resistant plant, and mustard, 
a very sensitive one, were used. 


The apparent success of these recent 
experiments hinges on the fact, say the 
experimenters, that the herbicidal power 
of 2,4-D is not lasting in moist soil. On 
the other hand, when soil is very dry the 
chemical may retain its power to kill 
sensitive seeds for a year or even a year 
and a half. Corroborating greenhouse 
results, Department investigators have 
made observations on field treatment of 
weed seedlings in moist soil with 2,4-D 
and conclude that certain weeds may be 
almost eliminated, but. difficulties are 
foreseen, especially in methods of appli- 
cation. 


The Department is continuing its re- 
searches at the Plant Industry Station 
and in the field on both the applications 
of 2,4-D to weed-infested soil and ma- 
nure pits. The investigators feel from 
results so far obtained that what at 
first seemed a bad obstacle to wide use- 
fulness of this weed killer—the sensi- 
tivity of many important crops—may 
fade away. However, because of such 
factors as the variation in the sensitivity 
of weed seeds and the bringing up of un- 
affected seeds during plowing and crop 
planting, the Department feels that defi- 
nite advice on the farm use of the new 
facts cannot be given yet. 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROBLEMS 


CONTROL OF CABBAGE 
MAGGOTS 


Root maggots attack early cabbage 
and cauliflower and other crops belong- 
ing to the cabbage family. They riddle 
the roots and underground stems, often 
destroying the entire root system, caus- 
ing the plants to wilt and die. 


Two control methods are  recom- 
mended. The first is to dust the stems 
_of the plants with a Calomel dust, be- 
fore they are set into the field. This 
dust is made by mixing one pound of 
calomel with six ounces of cornstarch. 
It is best applied through an old salt 
shaker after the plants have been spread 
out on a board. Apply the material to 
the stems only, between the roots and 
the first leaves. This operation will take 
a little time on the part of the operator, 
but it will save time in applying ma- 
terials after the plants are set into the 
field. 


If the plants have already been field 
planted they should then be treated with 
a Calomel dust made by mixing five 
pounds of calomel with 95 pounds of 
either talc, clay, gypsum, or pulverized 
limestone. Dust the material at the base 
of the plants so that it will fill the fun- 
nel-shaped soil formation around the 
stem. 


During ordinary seasons we can ex- 
pect to find the eggs of the maggot flies 
the middle to the latter part of April, 
but with the exceptionally warm and 
early season of this year, they are likely 
to appear earlier. A thorough examina- 
tion of the bases of the plants every few 
days should be made to see if eggs are 
present. 


CABBAGE BLACK ROT EPIDEMIC 
TRACED TO INFECTED 
SOIL 


Outbreaks of black rot in fourteen 
cabbage fields in western New York in 
1945 ranging in degree from slight to 70 
to 85 per cent infection were traced to 
plants from a single large seedbed, ac- 
cording to plant disease specialists at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva. 
This was the first serious outbreak of 
black rot in this area in the past ten 
years. 


Investigation of the epidemic revealed 
that the cabbage seed planted in the 
seedbed came from six different sources 
and that all lots had been hot-water 
treated, thus eliminating the seed as a 
source of the infection. It was found 
out further that the seedbed had been 
planted to cabbage for three successive 
years. Additional evidence that the in- 
fection came from the soil of the seed- 
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bed rather than from the seed was found 
in lots of seed part of which were 
planted in the suspected seedbed and 
part in another bed 15 miles distant. 
Black rot infected cabbage appeared in 
fields planted from the infected seedbed, 
while no disease appeared in fields in 
which plants from the other seedbed 
were used. 


“This experience shows how careful 
a grower must .be in order to obtain 
disease-free cabbage plants,” say the 
Station scientists. “During cool weather,” 
they continue,” and with slightly in- 
fected plants in a seedbed, the sym»v- 
toms may be masked, making it difficult, 
if not impossible, to detect infection in 
seedlings during the sorting process.” 


The best procedure is said to consist 
of accepting only plants grown from 
treated seed and produced in healthy 
seedbeds on soil that has not been in 
cabbage or closely related susceptible 
crops, such as_ cauliflower, kohl-rabi, 
kale, brussels sprouts, broccoli, ruta- 
bagas, turnips, radish, mustard, and col- 
lards, for at least three years. The bac- 
terium that causes black rot does not 
live in the soil longer than two years, it 
is said. Also, where the seedbed is 
treated regularly with corrosive subli- 
mate for control of the cabbage maggot, 
healthy plants are assured. An added 
precaution recommended by the plant 
disease specialists is to make certain 
that no cabbage refuse or disease-in- 
fested manure are spread on fields to be 
planted to cabbage within the next three 
years. 


TRANSPLANTS BY PLANE 


Airplane transportation in time may 
revolutionize the growing and supply of 
tomato plants for northern fields. 


A test of this plan last May seemed 
promising. Plants pulled in southern 
Georgia on May 9 and again on May 18 
were transplanted to Ohio fields success- 
fully, E. V. Miller and E. K. Vaughan of 
the USDA report. Some were packed in 
hampers in wet peat moss, as is usual for 
shipment by truck or rail. Three other 
packaging methods were tried, the sim- 
plest being merely to pull the plants in 
the field and place them in a burlap bag. 
All the plants arived in good condition, 
but there were no practical results from 
the 1945 test because an unseasonable 
late spring frost killed the plants. 


The saving of time by air express is 
particularly important in transplanting. 
The quicker plants can resume growth 
the more thrifty and disease resistant 
they are likely to be. 


CONTROL OF CUTWORMS 


A poisoned bran mash is recommended 
for cutworm control. With every 25 
pounds of wheat bran one pound of Paris 
green is added and thoroughly mixed. 
These materials are dry-mixed and may 
be kept in tight bags until ready to be 
used. 


One and one-half to two gallons of 
water to which has been added two 
quarts of a cheap molasses are used to 
wet the 25 pounds of dry bran and Paris 
green mixture, so that it will “ball” 
when pressed by the hand, but will not 
be so wet that water will be squeezed 
out of the material. Applications should 
be made in late afternoon or evening, 
applying broadcast about 15 to 20 
pounds to the acre. 


INSECTICIDE SITUATION 


The supply of insecticides and fungi- 
cides will continue to be upset for at 
least another season by conditions com- 
ing in the aftermath of the war, accord- 
ing to Neely Turner, entomologist at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 


There are, however, he said, two not- 
able exceptions which brighten the pic- 
ture for growers. Pyrethrum, all sup- 
plies of which went for military purposes 
during the war, is once more available 
in large quantities for civilian use. DDT 
also is present on the civilian market in 
unlimited supply. 


Rotenone continues to be very scarce 
and available quantities will probably 
not reach normal until next year. Un- 
settled conditions’ in the Dutch East 
Indies, from where the largest supplies 
of rotenone are shipped, are responsible 
for the shortage. 


Nicotine supplies, also, are still tight, 
due, mainly, to a shortage of scrap to- 
bacco. Indications are that this situa- 
tion will not change during the coming 
season, Mr. Turner said. 


Cryolite is in good supply and this can 
be used to supplement rotenone on a 


number of insects. Pyrethrum, also, can - 


be used to good advantage on many of 
the same pests. 


Ryania, a new material, can be used 
in place of rotenone or nicotine for corn 
borer control and is more effective than 
either. 


While, because of the copper mining 
situation, arsenic is scarce, this particu- 
lar shortage will not be felt to any great 
extent. Available supplies are going into 
lead arsenate, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NCA BOARD MEETING 


President Fred A. Stare has called the 
annual mid-year meeting of the National 
Canners Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors for May 22 and 23, to be held in the 
Ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Board Meeting will be preceded 
by a meeting of the Administrative 
Council at 10:00 A. M. on May 21. 

The Special Board Apportionment 
Committee, authorized at the Atlantic 
City Meeting will meet on May 20. 


CANNER SUPPLIES SCHOOL 
BAND WITH UNIFORMS 


Out of appreciation for the assistance 
given by the students in the schools in 
the territory during the war years, and 
particularly in the fall of 1944 when a 
sizeable acreage of green beans threat- 
ened to go to seed if immediate help was 
not had, when the schools closed in rec- 
ognition of this fact, and students went 
into the field to save the crop, Littles- 
town Canning Company, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania, has supplied 46 uniforms 
for the school band and promises to sup- 
ply more if needed. In 1944 the com- 
pany had a large quota of canned beans 
to fill for the U. S. Navy, and when the 
early crop failed because of hot weather, 
a fall acreage was planted to make up 
the deficiency. The beans came on, but 
late, to make a beautiful crop but suffi- 
cient labor for picking was not available. 
It was then that the company ap- 
proached the school authorities and they 
complied by sending the students into 
the fields and saved the crop from about 
- 75 acres, which would have otherwise 
been lost. With their help the crop was 
not only saved but the company was able 
to fulfill in full its Navy contract. 


LIBBY’S EXPANSION PLANS 


To help meet demand for its products 
and in keeping with the management’s 
long range plans for increased output, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby has begun con- 
struction of a new cannery building ad- 
jacent to its Sunnyvale, California, plant 
for expanded production of fruit cock- 
tail. In addition the company has con- 
tracted to buy a cannery at Walworth, 
Wisconsin, for packing additional peas 
and corn, and another at Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, to supply more tomato juice. 


SPICE MEN TO MEET 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Spice Trade Association will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, May 6 to 8. Secretary Ericson sug- 
gests early arrangements for hotel and 
railroad accommodations. 
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BISHOP JOINS DEERFIELD 


Melvin Bishop, former Chief Procure- 
ment Specialist for the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps, has been named head of 
the Field Contracting and Fresh Pro- 
duce Purchasing Department of Deer- 
field Packing Corporation, Seabrook 
Farms, N. J. His home is in Bronxville, 
N. Y. As Quartermaster Procurement 
Specialist, Bishop was in charge of con- 
tracting for foods to be dehydrated for 
the U. S. armed forces, working out of 
Chicago. 


JOINS DEERFIELD 


Before going with QMC he purchased 
processed foods for the Wellman Peck 
Company in San Francisco and the Reid 
Murdock Company. He held a similar 
position with the Biddle Purchasing 
Company in Chicago until 1942 when he 
entered Government service. 


BUYS SALMON CANNERY 


The P. J. McGowan & Sons salmon 
canning plant at Ilwaco, Washington, 
has been purchased by Ted Holway, Roy 
Kemmer and Glenn Heckes of Oyster- 
ville, Washington. 


KISER COMPANY READY 


The new Joseph Kiser Company can- 
nery at Campbell, California, which will 
pack both fruit and vegetables, is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation with 
the beginning of the apricot season. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Carlton F. Sturdy of American Can 
Company’s Speaking Service, will ad- 
dress the Fairlawn Stores Association in 
Philadelphia on Monday, April 22, and 
the Downington (Pa.) Rotary Club on 
the day following. 


BIRDS EYE-SNIDER CHANGES 


The following executive assignments 
have been announced by Birds Eye- 
Snider, Inc., frozen and canned food pro- 
ducing unit of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. 

G. O. Bailey, who since 1944 has 
served as vice-president in charge of 
production, becomes staff vice-president. 

J. E. Guinane, formerly production 
manager, becomes. vice-president in 
charge of production. 

H. J. Humphrey, who has been man- 
ager of the eastern production division 
at Rochester, N. Y., will go to New York 
as vice-president in charge of research 
and development. His former assistant, 
H. E. Apple, Jr., succeeds Mr. Humphrey 
at Rochester. 


MEAT CANNERS ELECT TAIT 


T. C. Tait, head of the Canned Meats 
Department of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, has been reelected President of the 
National Meat Canners_ Association. 
Other officers for 1946 are: R. M. Smith, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. Emmett Clair, Republic Food 
Products Company, Chicago, Secretary; 
and W. J. Foell, Foell Packing Company, 
Chicago, Treasurer. Elected for three 
year terms as Directors are: George 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, New York City; 
J. R. VanderVeer, Tobin Packing Com- 
pany, Fort Dodge, Iowa; and L. W. 
Brandt, Cudahy Brothers, Milwaukee. 


O-1 APPOINTS DR. SHOOK 


Dr. Charles Francis Shook, retired 
Colonel in the United States Army Medi- 
cal Corps, has accepted the newly cre- 
ated position of Medical Director of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, according 
to an announcement by J. P. Levis, 
president. 

Dr. Shook, who served as deputy Chief 
Surgeon to Major General Paul R. 
Hawley for the European Theater, will 
have complete charge of the company’s 
medical program for its more’ than 
21,000 employees. 

A veteran of both World Wars during 
his 28 years service, Dr. Shook is a na- 
tive of Omaha, Neb. He will make his 
home in Toledo, Ohio, where he will work 
out of the Industrial Relations Division 
of Owens-Illinois. 

His decorations include Legion of 
Merit with Cluster, Bronze Star, Officer 
of the British Empire, French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, and Brazilian Medal 
de la Guerre. His six service ribbons 
carry four battle stars from World War 
I and two from World War II. 


COLLEGE INN EXPANDS 


College Inn Food Products Co. an- 
nounces purchase of the plant of the 
Michigan Food Products Co. at Dundee, 
Mich., as part of the company’s expan- 
sion program. Tomato juice cocktail 
will be packed at the Dundee plant, 
which is being enlarged. Additional 
processing equipment is being installed 
to provide larger output. 
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“Maw, don’t ye sometimes hanker 
for suthin’ to happen ?” 


The above is as good a cue as any to give you an 
important angle on Crown cans. Do you ever stop to 
think what happens to the wide array of products that 
are packaged in Crown cans?... Nothing... Noth- 
ing happens because products entrusted to Crown cans 
are safe. Crown cans—airtight, lightproof, sturdy — 
protect flavor, color and quality, from the time the 
products are packed until the time they are used. This 
angle is mighty important to your customers, too. 


; CROWN CAN COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA « Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. e Baltimore, Maryland 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 
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FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 
CONCENTRATE 


Wartime techniques have been put to 
commercial use with production of a new 
frozen orange juice concentrate in the 
$1,000,000 plant just completed by Vac- 
uum Foods Corporation, Plymouth, Fla. 

The product will be distributed to the 
institutional field under the Vacuum 
Foods “Minute Maid” trade mark, and 
to the retail trade under the “Snow 
Crop” brand of Snow Crop Marketers, 
Inc. 

Vacuum Foods Corporation is the new 
name for Florida Foods, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., and Plymouth, Fla., which was 
formed last year with paid-in capital of 
$2,600,000 to engage in large-scale com- 
mercial production of dehydrated citrus 
juices. 

Using techniques developed during the 
war by National Research Corporation, 
Boston, Vacuum Foods will also produce 
a dehydrated orange juice powder. 

The Plymouth plant is capable of 
handling 20,000 gallons of fresh orange 
juice daily, with a capacity that can be 
expanded to 40,000 gallons. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Sunnyside (Wash.) Packing Com- 
pany has under way a $150,000 plant 
expansion program which will include 
the installation of equipment for quick 
freezing peas and corn. 


TO CAN AND FREEZE 


Blue Mountain Prune Growers Asso- 
ciation, dried fruit packers of Freewater, 
Oregon, plan the establishment of a new 
cannery and frozen foods plant in North- 
west Oregon. 


CATSUP PACK 


The 1945-46 pack of Catsup totaled 
11,484,022 actual cases according to fig- 
ures compiled by the NCA Division of 
Statistics and released this week. This 
compares with a pack of 11,688,265 cases 
for the 1944-45 season. Broken down 
into sizes the 1945-46 pack ran to 262,078 
cases 14z Tall Glass, 6,886,025 cases 14z 
Medium Glass, 2,879,418 cases 14z 
Stubby Glass, 1,398,302 cases No. 10 tins, 
and 58,199 cases of miscellaneous tin and 
glass. A large portion of the miscella- 
neous pack is in 1 and 5 gallon con- 
tainers. 


APRIL 1 STOCKS 


National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics reports the following 
holdings of canned foods: 

PEAS—Civilian stocks of canned peas 
in canners’ hands April 1 amounted to 
551,347 actual cases of Alaskas and 
1,759,658 actual cases of Sweets, for a 
total of 2,422,000 cases basis 24/2. Ci- 
vilian stocks on the same date last year 
amounted to 1,088,000 cases basis 24/2. 

coRN—On April 1 of this year civilian 
stocks of canned corn in canners’ hands 
amounted to 3,022,032 actual cases, 
equivalent to 2,834,000 cases basis 24/2. 
Stocks at hand April 1 last year 
amounted to 1,660,000 cases 24/2. 

TOMATO JUICE—Civilian stocks of to- 
mato juice and tomato juice cocktail in 
canners’ hands April 1 amounted to 
1,984,537 actual cases, equivalent to 
2,290,000 cases basis 24/2. The holdings 
are practically the same as on this same 
date last year when 2,321,000 cases 24/2 
were at hand. 


1945 BEET AND CARROT PACKS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
1945 PACK OF BEETS 


Tin Glass Doz. 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 Mise. 16Z Other Total 

New York ......... 810,774 371,915 792, 1,935 627,122 190,930 2,794,840 
Maryland .... 123,015 1,310 25 149,906 
New Jersey 70,456 20,611 25, 14,254 130,688 
Michigan 245,362 17,122 184,804 84,886 532,174 
Wisconsin 1,674,849 394,349 592,477 658,864 68,070 3,414,324 
Oregon _........ 353,432 344,633 1,023,700 1,721,765 
Other States .... 429,862 86,495 79,628 65,290 —=«_—_—_reseveee 661,275 

re 3,820,463 896,648 2,082,662 57,650 2,474,116 259,000 9,590,539 
(a) Included in Other States. 

1945 PACK OF CARROTS 
Tin Glass Doz. 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 Misc. 16Z Other Total 

New York ......... 200,605 47,906 7,584 257,199 
Wisconsin .......... 108,708 11,822 620,992 
Washington ....... 55,942 £4 103,355 
Other States .... 786,513 26,869 620,480 ———aaaaaeee 918,057 114 1,952,033 

| nen 1,757,197 26,869 1,312,636 7,534 1,195,871 11,936 4,412,043 


4,048,398. 


The above summary of the Beet and Carrot report includes all canners known to have packed 
in 1945. Beets converted to Basis 24/2’s are 9,149,060 and Carrots converted to Basis 24/2’s are 
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BABY’S FOOD ASSURED 


Mrs. Virginia Buell saw to it that her 
two children, Sherrie Lee, age three 
years and Billy, eight months, were well 
eared for when she sailed off to join 
Marine Captain Charles Buell in Guam. 
Fortified with a six months’ supply of 
baby food packed in sturdy, germ-proof 


cans, Mrs. Buell is taking no chances 
with her children’s health and faces the 
probability of housekeeping for months 
to come in a Quonset hut with all the 
spirit of a modern pioneer mother and 
wife. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 1, 1946—General Meeting, Wis- 
consin Canners Association, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAY 6-8, 1946—Fortieth Annual 
Meeting, American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 


MAY 14, 1946—Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration, Public Hearing for Mini- 
mum Standards of Identity and Quality 
for Canned Green and Wax Beans, 10:00 
A. M., Room 3106, South Agricultural 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 22-23, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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and a backyard full of 
finest California fruits... 


The aerial photograph above shows the Schuckl & Co., Ine. 
cannery at Sunnyvale, California. This high-speed modern plant is 
set in the heart of the Santa Clara Valley, famous for its solid miles 
of apricot, cherry and pear orchards. From nearby Sunnyvale, 3,000 
workers at peak season man the high-geared machines which turn 
out a large yearly pack of highest quality cherries, apricots, peaches, 
pears, fruit cocktail, and fruits for salad. 

Today more than ever, Schuckl & Co., Ine. is specially keyed ... 
by equipment, location, and skills... to produce quality packs of 
California’s finest fruits, also spinach, asparagus, tomatoes and to- 
mato products, and of course, Rancho Soups. 


SCHUCKL & CoO. INC. =I 
Sunnyvale, California 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


WEST COAST NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


PRESERVERS GRANTED PRICE 
RISE 


The Office of Price Administration 
April 16 authorized processors to in- 
crease their maximum prices for fruit 
preserves, jams, jellies and apple butter 
to reflect a 4c per pound increase in the 
price of sugar granted February 10, 
1946. The increase in the sugar price 
will result in a cost increase of 1% to 2 
per cent, depending on the flavor and 
kind of raw material used by jam and 
jelly makers. Under the amendment 
processors must not figure a new maxi- 
mum price on an item until they have no 
balance inventory of items produced 
from sugar purchased at maximum 
prices prevailing before February 10. 


SOY BEAN OIL FOR FISH 
PACKING 


Under provisions of an amendment to 
WFO 42 canners of Tuna, Benito, Yel- 
low Tail and Sardines have access only 
to soy bean oil on an extra quota basis. 
Formerly some cotton and peanut oil as 
well as soy bean oil was available for 
canning these fish. Recent shrinkage in 
supplies makes it necessary to discon- 
tinue the ex-quota arrangement for pack- 
ing fish in these other oils. Canners are 
restricted to a 30 day inventory of soy 
bean oil but they may accept delivery of 
the customary shipping quantity if the 
supply is smaller than the 30 day re- 
quirements. 


SOME CHERRY AND APRICOT 
CEILINGS RAISED 


Through Amendment 11 to Supple- 
ment 13 to FPR 1, effective April 9, 
OPA granted additional price increases 
to canners of Red Sour Pitted Cherries 
and Apricots produced in Colorado and 
Utah. OPA also announced that certain 
changes have been made in Section 6 (a) 
(4) to clarify some confusion among 
packers as to what adjustment for ap- 
proved basic wage increases is applicable 
to Maraschino, Glased and Brined Cher- 
ries. 


“WOODY” MEYER MOVES UP 


E. A. (Woody) Meyer and Carl C. 
Farrington have been appointed Assis- 
tant Administrators of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Production and Market- 
ing Administration, with broad authority 
to administer the affairs of the various 
commodity branches. Mr. Meyer, in addi- 
tion to his present position as Chief of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, will be 
in charge of the Live Stock, Poultry, 
Dairy and Special Commodity Branches. 
Mr. Farrington who has headed PMA’s 
Grain Branch since last August, will in 
addition direct the activities of the Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, Sugar and Fats and Oils 


Branches. Both men will serve as Vice- 
Presidents of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 
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SETTLED—Henry A. White, president 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H., has announced that the 
suit filed by the company against the 
American Can Co., has been withdrawn 
following the carrying out of the terms 
of a settlement reached by the two con- 
cerns last year. A new can purchase 
contract has been signed, superseding 
the agreement formerly in force. 


FURTHER EXPANSION — Hunt Foods, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., has announced 
that it is exercising the option to buy the 
dried fruit business of Guggenhime & 
Co. It is expected that this division can 
be built into one having an annual dollar 
value of from eight to nine million dol- 
lars. This concern has called for re- 
demption its 6 per cent preferred stock. 


CANNERY ADDITION—Libby, McNeill & 
Libby has started construction work on 
an addition to its cannery at Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and has announced that it has 
contracted to purchase two canneries in 
the Mid-West in an effort to more nearly 
meet the demand for canned products 
this year. 


EXPANDING—The Pacific Can Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., reports net 
sales of $7,775,770 for 1945, or $331,905 
less than the peak set in 1944. The 
company has purchased, or agreed to 
purchase, plant sites in San Leandro, 
Sacramento and Los Angeles for further 
expansion. 


NET PROFITS—The Alaska Packers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif., reports 
a net profit of $636,806 in 1945, com- 
pared with $685,507 for 1944. Sales 
mounted to $8,814,295, from $6,472,565 
the year before, but higher costs cut 
down the margin of profit. The salmon 
pack for the year totaled 360,584 cases. 


NEW OWNER—Norman L. Waggoner, 
Inc., 260 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif., has purchased the old-established 
Santa Clara Packing Company, Santa 
Clara, Calif. A. W. Beall, of this can- 
ning concern, and who has long taken an 
active part in the work of the Canners 
League of California, will continue with 
the new ownership. 


NEW OWNERSHIP——Transamerica Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif., has en- 
tered the fish canning field through the 
purchase of the majority interests in the 
Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc., Astoria, Ore. This concern is listed 
as the third largest seafood canner on 
the Pacific Coast, handling salmon, tuna 
and crab, with a business of more than 
$8,500,000 last year. It owns and oper- 
ates plants at Astoria, Ore., at Ellsworth 
and Altoona, Wash., and at two places 
in Alaska. The Thompson Salmon Co. 
is a wholly owned subsidiary. Nicholas 
Bez, of Seattle, Wash., will be chairman 
of the board of the new Transamerica 
subsidiary. 


CLOVER FARM ELECTS 


Stockholders of Clover Farm Stores 
Corporation in annual meeting at Clover 
Farm National Headquarters in Cleve- 
land created the office of Chairman of 
the Board and increased the size of the 
board of directors. French Fox was 
elected Chairman of the Board and re- 
elected President of the corporation. 
C. H. Goddard president of Jos A. God- 
dard Company, Muncie, Indiana, was 
elected to the board and T. Blair Willi- 
son, of Cleveland, Ohio was elected as 
headquarters director to the new direc- 
torship, and re-elected executive vice- 
president and treasurer. 


Other officers elected were: Bert 
Evans of National Headquarters offices, 
Vice-President; Charles H. Vaughn of 
National Headquarters offices, Vice- 
President in charge of promotion and 
advertising; Grant A. Mason of National 
Headquarters offices, Vice-President in 
charge of field operations; Otto H. 
Droste, Secretary; Mrs. G. S. Clark of 
National Headquarters offices, Assistant 
Secretary. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Thomas F. Hines has opened a food 
brokerage business under his own name 
at 11 Park Place, New York City, and 
will serve as a sales representative for 
important food manufacturers. 


JOINS PLAIN CO. 


William Crates, formerly with the 
Chef-Goy-Ar-Dee Company, has joined 
J. A. Plain Company, Cleveland food 
brokers. 


BROKERS GET BUG BOMB 
ACCOUNT 


Donnelly - Champion Company, Los 
Angeles food brokers, have been ap- 
pointed sales representatives for West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation’s Bug 
Bomb Aerosol Insecticide Dispenser for 
Southern California and Arizona. Some 
30 million of these bombs were made by 
Westinghouse for the armed forces and 
their present model has been greatly im- 
proved for civilian use. It is claimed 
that it is completely safe for inside use. 


OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 


John H. Voelker & Bros., Cincinnati 
food brokers, have opened a branch office 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


BROKERS CONSOLIDATE 


Fischer Brokerage Co. and the Bayles 
Sales Organization, both of St. Louis, 
have consolidated their businesses and 
will continue to operate in the St. Louis 
trade area, including southern Illinois 
and eastern Missouri. 

The merged firms will be located at 
215 Dickson St., St. Louis 6. 
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LEADING CANNERS 


can’t be wrong! 


The “New” BERRY VINER APRON bas been 
in use throughout the country by leading canners. It 
has proven itself worthy in the saving of time and 
labor during the harvesting of peas and lima beans. 
The “New” BERRY VINER APRON can be 
easily installed by two men in 15 minutes. NO RE- 
MOVAL of ROLLERS is necessary! Connection is made 
by inserting a slat into a concealed opening. Write 
for additional information about this remarkable 


“New BERRY VINER APRON. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD VINER APRONS CUSTOM MADE CANVAS COVER 
UNDERCARRIER APRONS GREEN CROP LOADER CANVAS 
VINER CURTAINS TARPAULINS 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS, INC. 


123 Delancey Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


KEWAUNEE 
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A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


It is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
dition before the start of your season. Too 
many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 
following: 


1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation 
and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size ‘«r the 
power to be used. 


5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 
chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 
ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
them without charge. 


AMACHE 


Pea Hulling 


Established 1880 SB Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


May We Take Your Order for 

@ High germination 

@ True strains 

s. WOODRUFF & SONS 
INCORPORATED 

D 

Since THAT 

SUCCEED 

«CF 


THE EFFECT OF 


PROCESSING ON TOMATO JUICE 


Under efficient manufacturing condi- 
tions, tomato juice should contain at 
least eighty per cent of the vitamin C 
content of the trimmed tomatoes, say 
-food chemists at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

Reporting upon experiments made in 
commercial processing plants, the Sta- 
tion scientists state that wide variations 
in the preheating temperature of toma- 
toes caused considerable differences in 
the consistency of the resulting tomato 
juice but produced no important losses 
of vitamin C during the manufacturing 
process. 

“In general, the great stability of 
ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, in tomato 
juice in contrast to its stability in other 
types of solution is noteworthy,” say 
the food chemists, who continue, “There 
are apparently no enzyme systems in 
the juice which are effective in the oxi- 


dation of vitamin C; in fact, there ap- 
pears to be present an efficient inhibitor 
of ascorbic acid oxidation.” 

Assuming efficient manufacturing con- 
ditions, the greatest single factor in pro- 
ducing juices of widely different vitamin 
C contents is the amount of the vitamin 
present in the tomatoes themselves, it is 
explained. Differences in storage condi- 
tions may also account for some varia- 
tion in the vitamin C content. 

The principal losses in vitamin C in 
the manufacture of tomato juice ranging 
from 15 to 19 per cent of that present in 
the trimmed tomatoes appeared to occur 
during the so-called “breaking” opera- 
tion, although loss may take place also 
during excessive holding of the hot juice 
in an open tank. Little, if any, loss of 
vitamin C occurred during the process- 
ing of the juice in the can, so far as 
these studies revealed. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACKS 


Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
PACKS OF FROZEN FRUITS AND BERRIES 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Product 1942 1943 1944 1945 
15,110 27,810 52,391 92,985 
Apricots 5,265 10,012 42,6171 65,158 
Blackberries 8,229 8,309 16,173 21,503 
ries 6,207 5,367 5,623 3,477 
1,716 2,700 1,962 7,829 
Boysenberries “ 2,061 1,669 4,194 7,084 
41,820 23,005 55,059 16,144 
Currants “ 3,404 2,598 1,820 2,668 
Gooseberries 614 1,180 1,646 1,558 
Loganberries 2,652 1,289 3,098 2,522 
Peaches . 18,801 17,009 45,563 103,634 
Prunes 2,855 22,140 18,098 18,368 
Red Raspberries. 14,206 14,608 13,117 13,254 
63,776 29,829 34,825 36,9171 
Youngberries 2,146 1,249 2,477 2,551 
Other 10,782 18,492 19,222 31.3852 

Total 194,644 187,266 323,885 1 427,038 
1 Revised. 


2 Two major packs included in this category are Frozen Grapes and Pulp (10,185,000 pounds) 
and Frozen Sweet Cherries (10,298,000 pounds). 4 


PACKS OF FROZEN VEGETABLES 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Product 1942 1943 1944 1945 
5,769 9,619 12,339 20,638 
Snap Beans ie 13,784 24,491 23,753 1 31,460 
Lima Beans 

Total 29,403 20,889 29,550 28,475 

Fordhook 9,242 

3,223 4,881 6,840 11,656 
3,430 4,839 4,920 6,606 
Carrots 1,043 2,260 903 6,051 
Cauliflower 1,200 2,513 4,821 7,391 
Corn, cut 9,369 21,449 20,983 25,551 
Corn-on-cob 1,767 846 606 445 
Peas 59,077 70,310 79,152 108,834 
Peas and Carrots 1,056 1,620 2,086 5,322 
Pumpkin and Squash................000+ 2,633 8,344 10,002 7.354 
Rhubarb 834 3,620 4,366 6,852 
16,575 24,648 31,947 36,721 
Other Vegetables. 3,349 7,544 4,825 9,622 2 

Total 152,512 207,873 237,093 1 307,977 
1 Revised. 


2 Consists principally of succotash and other mixed vegetables, turnip greens, and kale. 
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HOUSEWIVES PREFER APPLE 
JUICE IN GLASS 


Nine out of ten housewives prefer the 
glass bottle as the container for apple 
juice, according to a recently completed 
survey conducted by the Home Makers 
Guild of America. 

Reasons which they gave for prefer- 
ring the glass bottles are: easier to 
store; bottle may be placed on the table; 
easier to handle in pouring, to open anil 
reseal; contents are visible, clarity; 
safer, more sanitary, better flavor; pre- 
fer acid foods in glass; and more attrac- 
tive. 

The survey conducted for Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company indicates a growing 
popularity of apple juice among house- 
wives as indicated by the wide variety of 
uses. 

In addition to serving apple juice as 
a beverage, housewives said they used 
it for making punch; as a mild laxative; 
for basting fowl or ham; gelatin des- 
serts; as an ingredient in making jelly 
or jellied candies and in minced meat 
and fruit pies; in making sherbets and 
ice creams. 

The survey discloses that 27 per cent 
of housewives buy apple juice on a 
monthly basis; 25.8 per cent, weekly; 
22.5 per cent, every two weeks; 21.3 per 
cent, every two months; and 3.4 per 
cent, twice weekly. 

Answers showed that the quart size 
is preferred by 56.1 per cent of the 
housewives. The pint size was liked by 
27.6 per cent. Other sizes were pre- 
ferred by 16.3 per cent. 

Apple Juice is served between meals 
by 63.6 per cent of housewives and at 
breakfast by 62.6 per cent. It is also 
popular as a beverage before retiring, 
at lunch and at dinner. 

From the standpoint of appearance, 
88.6 per cent prefer the glass bottle over 
other containers. The survey showed 
that 93.8 per cent store unused portions 
in the original container. 

More than nine out of ten homemakers 
said they believe it necessary to cover 
unused portions of fruit juices to pro- 
tect their goodness, and most of these 
used the original bottle cap for that 
purpose. 

Owens-Illinois merchandised this sur- 
vey with a broadside which contained a 
digest of the answers. 


RITTER ANNIVERSARY 


P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., can- 
ners, celebrated the 92nd anniversary of 
the company’s founding on April 17. The 
company marked the anniversary by 
thanking the public for the friendship it 
has extended to its food line for three 
generations. The present heads of the 
company are the grandsons of Philip J. 
Ritter, who founded the firm in 1854. 


JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


James G. Sanford, recently returned 
from the armed services, and well known 
to Chicago buyers, has joined Messcher 
& Stock, Inc., food brokers of that city. 
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BANK ST., 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY puone: 473 


A RULE-OF- 
THAT WENT SCIENTIFIC. 


TENDEROMETER—THE TENDERNESS TESTER 


To get an idea of the tenderness of peas, beans, etc., old-timers would 
chew a few, or pinch them...a highly inaccurate method for today, 
when your product—and price—depend on KNOWING, not guessing! 

The Tenderometer is the old rule-o'’-thumb brought up to date. 
Operation is entirely automatic; the machine even cleans itself be- 
tween tests. The operator makes but one hand movement, and the 
relative tenderness-reading stands before him on the big illuminated 
dial. With the Tenderometer, you KNOW what you're buying, cooking, 
and labeling—and that’s a great help in getting the best quality 


and prices! 


Write for FREE Catalog describing most complete 
line of machinery for processing tomatoes, corn, 
peas, beans, fruits, many other products. 


[Food \\{achinery [Lorporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crops Making Uncertain Progress—Is This 

to Be an Off-Year in Canning?—Interest 

Centers on What Washington Is Attempting 

—This Week’s Grist from the Mill—Our 

Representatives Are Pestered to Death— 
What Some Statistics Show 


EVENTS—Under normal conditions the 
canned foods market would be reported 
as quiet this week, due to the season and 
the holidays. But it is not normal by 
any means. If someone offered a size- 
able block of canned foods of any kind— 
provided of course they existed—and at 
any price, the entire market would turn 
over, rub its eyes and wonder if it were 
dreaming. And yet there is business 
going steadily on: the deliveries of goods 
sold long ago, and which this week the 
buyers, and the sellers, seem anxious to 
get shipped and the accounts closed up. 
Probably never before in the history of 
the industry were canners’ floors so 
cleaned out of canned foods. During the 
war most canners had to carry some 
goods owned by the Government and 
awaiting shipment, and of course there 
is still some of this, but very little in 
comparison. 

Crop progress during the week has 
been spotty: many sections had rains 
which interfered with plantings; others 
had cold weather, even to freezing, and 
some snow. Strange as it may seem the 
bad weather was most noticeable on the 
Pacific coast, because the seasons there 
are well ahead of the balance of the 
country and interference now is seri- 
ous. So bad is this, coupled with the 
disturbances caused by labor troubles 
which are by no means all over yet, and 
which are interfering with canning op- 
erations and output, that some canners 
have come to the conclusion that we are 
in for an off-year in canning after the 
many fine years we have had in a solid 
row. Others will consider that nonsense, 
but they have history on their side. On 
the score of averages this could happen. 


WASHINGTON ACTION—TIn the absence 
of normal trading in canned foods—for 
there is but little or nothing offering 
from canners, and wkat business is done 
is between jobbers reselling for some 
reason, and in all probability, as it is 
claimed, at full ceiling prices, because 
the buyer must have some goods for his 
customers, whether retailers or the con- 
sumers, interest this week has largely 
centered in the actions at Washington. 
The attack upon OPA has assumed dan- 
gerous proportions. As the week closed 
(Good Friday being a _ holiday, and 
Saturday an off day, the week really 
closed with Thursday) it looked like 
Chester Bowles’ enemies might win out 
on him. Here is how the daily papers 
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of Thursday morning reported the ac- 
tions of the previous day: 


“WASHINGTON, April 17— The 
House amended the Price Control Ex- 
tension Bill today to such an extent that 
Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, as- 
serted that its action amounted ‘to repeal 
of price control.’ Adjournment was not 
taken until 10 o’clock at night. 

“With a group of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans in command, the House 
approved amendments to do the ‘follow- 
ing things: 

“Limit the extension of the Odice of 
Price Administration to nine months 
after June 30, instead of a full year as 
requested by the Administration. 

“Guarantee cost plus a ‘reasonable 
profit’ to producers, processors, distribu- 
tors and retailers of each commodity 
handled. 

“Remove all food subsidies by the end 
of this year under a_ rigid liquidation 
program requiring reductions of 25 per 
cent every forty-five days. 

“Cut the funds authorized for subsi- 
dies 65 per cent. 

“Require the lifting of price ceilings 
from a commodity within ten days after 
certification by industry advisory com- 
mittees or the Secretary of Agriculture 
that its production for a twelve-month 
period is equal to its production in the 
peak year, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 

“Require the President to report on 
Jan. 1, 1947, instead of April, 1947, what 
commodities are still so scarce that price 
controls should be continued. 

“Require the OPA to report to Con- 
gress by Oct. 1 what plans it has formu- 
lated for liquidating the price-control 
program. 

“Allow wholesalers of all commodities 
whose business was curtailed as much as 
75 per cent during the war to realize 
pre-war profit margins by mark-ups and 
discounts. 


PORTER ISSUES STATEMENT 

“Before the House completed final ac- 
tion on the amendments, Mr. Porter is- 
sued a statement, which read as follows: 

action of the House today 
amounts to the repeal of price control. 
The bill has been loaded down with in- 
flationary amendments’ which would 
make the law completely ineffective and 
impossible to administer. I hope this 
does not represent the final action of the 
House.’ 

“Going into a night session to put the 
most important amendments to roll call 
tests, the House again approved the pro- 
posal to limit OPA’s life to nine months 
after June 30. The vote was 208 to 189.” 

STATISTICS — They packed 39,780,000 
cases of peas last year—at least that 
was the total supply after the pack, and 
on April lst they had left from this big 


pack just 2,422,000 cases, to supply the 
country through April, May and June, 
and in most instances, until August 
since it will be that late before all the 
pea pack will have been completed. 
They packed 28,336,900 cases of corn 
in ’45—at least that is what they had 
on hand with the small carry-over. On 
April 1st they had left from this big 
pack, 2,834,000 cases, trailing peas a 
little so far as sales go, but both of these 
facts ought to make any canner think. 
The disposals of these amounts of goods 
took place after the wars were over, and 
Government “takes” were comparatively 
light. Either they packed very few 
standards, or somebody has been buying 
a heck of a lot of standards! Of cream 
style white, in the Eastern States the 
statistics show: Fancy, 5,192; Extra 
Standard, 16,390; and Standards, 51,000. 
Cream style golden: Fancy, 196,076; 
Extra Standard, 31,088; and of Stand- 
ard, 2,539! Whole grain golden: Fancy, 
63,788; Extra Standard, 11,559; Stand- 
ard, 418. In Western States, the same 


styles of corn ran: Fancy, 115,867; 
Extra Standard, 163,976; Standard, 
20,082. And cream style golden: Fancy, 


623,551; Extra Standard, 420,622; and 
Standard, 50,039. Whole grain golden: 
Fancy, 358,059; Extra Standard, 55,115; 
and Standard, 7,503. 

There is a longer market to supply 
from these lots of corn than there is on 
peas, and the market will be bare on 
both these items, as on about all other 
canned foods before new canning can 
come around. 

In the realm of higher prices wanted 
—and who among you does not belong to 
that clan?—the sardine canners in Maine 
are out for higher ceilings or lessened 
packs. Well if they knock off OPA as 
is now seriously tried, the sky will be 
the limit, until good supplies of canned 
foods of ail kinds are once more with 
us. But when will that be, if ever. And 
we repeat, if ever! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus Leads in Interest and Is Advancing 
in Price—Buyers’ Planning All for Better 
Qualities in Canned Foods—To Avoid Price 
Wars Which Formerly Hung Around the 
Lower Grades—Doling Out Tomatoes to Re- 
tailers—Pea Standards the Soft Spot in the 
Market—Booking Asparagus—Looking for 
Fancy Beans—Final Deliveries of Canned 
Fruits—All Fish Active 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 19, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Continued strength in 
all citrus juices was again a market 
feature this week, and the market for 
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these lines has apparently definitely 
shaken off its earlier-season irregularity. 
Inasmuch as many canners regard citrus 
products as a _ bell-wether for canned 
foods in the decontrol program, the cur- 
rent strength in that line is coming in 
for unusual attention. The situation with 
respect to other canned food lines this 
week was notable principally for the 
continued shortages in wanted varieties 
and grades, and the lack of buying in- 
terest in the few types of standard vege- 
tables which are offering for cannery 
shipment. 


THE OUTLOOK—Although over-all relief 
for the current canned foods shortage is 
not looked for this year, distributors will 
develop a more selective inventory pro- 
gram as the new packing season devel- 
ops. Emphasis will continue to center 
on acquisitions of top quality lines, with 
buyers not so much interested in stand- 
ards. With continued favorable con- 
sumer buying power in prospect, it ‘s 
expected that the war-born shift in con- 
sumer favor to “top” brands in canned 
foods will continue. Too, distributors 
are not any too anxious to get back into 
an era of price emphasis upon competi- 
tive priced standard quality canned 
foods, which furnished much of the am- 
munition for the protracted price wars 
which featured competition among 
chains, supers, and independents just be- 
fore World War II. 


TOMATOES—Distributors who have any 
tomatoes in their inventories are doling 


them out sparingly to retail channels, 
and retailers’ shelves in the metropolitan 
area remain barren of stocks. In many 
instances, retailers report that their to- 
matoes are snapped up by housewives 
even before they can get them out of the 
cases and onto the shelves. Meanwhile, 
the black market premium for standard 
2’s has reportedly risen to full ceiling, 
plus full service mark-up, plus 50 cents 
per dozen. Canners are reluctant to make 
extensive commitments on 1946 pack to- 
matoes, and are somewhat concerned 
over prospects for sufficient hand labor 
in their plants again this year. Where 
packers are booking, they are generally 
specifying that buyers who contract for 
tomatoes must also place orders for 
standard green beans and/or peas. 


PEAS—Continued softness in standard 
peas is reported, and canners with carry- 
over holdings on hand have shown a 
little tendency to force these goods for 
sale. Extra standards and_ fancies, 
however, continue on the short list, and 
are in good demand. Distributors are 
encouraged by reports of heavy acreage 
contracting, and look for a good produc- 
tion of fancy peas this year. 


ASPARAGUS——Interest is more active on 
both California and eastern asparagus 
this week, and fairly large bookings have 
been made here. Distributors’ holdings 
of asparagus are light in most instances, 
and new packs will move readily into 
retailing and consuming channels. 


SPINACH — Spring pack reports are 
generally unfavorable, with the Califor- 
nia results in particular discouraging as 
a result of the labor dispute which tied 
up early canning operations. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Standard beans 
are reported offering for prompt ship- 
ment in sufficient volume to meet the 
limited demand noted here currently. 
Fancy beans are still being sought, but 
buyers will have to wait for the 1946 
pack to make any substantial replace- 
ments in their inventories. . . . Buyers 
are still placing memorandum orders on 
new pack fancy corn, but spot trading 
is at a virtual standstill. 


cITRUS—Florida canners again ad- 
vanced their quotations on citrus juices 
this week, bringing unsweetened 2’s 
grapefruit juice to a range of $1.07% to 
$1.1714, with sweetened quoted at $1.12%% 
to $1.20, f.o.b. canneries. Unsweetened 
2’s orange juice is held at $1.70 to $1.90, 
f.o.b. Florida points, with sweetened 
ranging $1.721% to $1.90. Blended juices 
are also strengthening in the South, and 
the California market for all citrus 
products is strong to firmer. Buyers are 
not going along with the current in- 
crease in Florida quotations, and with 
the market showing a rather wide range 
in quotations are “shopping around” to 
locate the most attractive buys. Current 
strength in the canned product reflects 
an advance in ceiling prices for the fresh 
fruit. 


funnels. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
This materially increases speed. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHI 


PEA ADJUSTMENT. 


NE COMPANY, 


Salem, New Jersey 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Final deliveries 
of 1945 pack fruits are generally in 
wholesalers’ warehouses, or have passed 
through distributors’ hands into retail 
channels, and the spot market is neces- 
sarily inactive, reflecting the continued 
shortage of supplies. Distributors are 
still actively seeking increased alloca- 
tions from 1946 packs, it being a fore- 
gone conclusion that most canners will 
be forced to continue their war-time allo- 
cation program at least another season. 


CANNED FISH—Active demand for sal- 
mon at resale is reported, but no offer- 
ings of any consequence are reported. 
Jobbers who have any salmon on hand 
are doling it out sparingly to their trade, 
and will attempt to stretch their supply 
into the summer months, to insure at 
least a reasonable continuity of their 
brands in established trade channels. . 
While no tuna set-aside has been an- 
nounced thus far, buyers believe that 
fairly Government takings will come 
along later. Meanwhile, demand for tuna 
is exceedingly strong, and distributors 
are able to cover their needs only mod- 
erately. . . . Maine sardine canning is 
still backward and canners have a con- 
siderable backlog of orders on hand 
which must be taken care of before they 
can entertain offers of new business... . 
Gulf canners have upped their prices on 
oysters to a range of $5.25 to $6.00 for 
1’s, f.o.b. canneries, with only limited 
offerings. . . . Domestic crabmeat prices 
have also soared since removed from 
price controls, with southern packers 
quoting halves at $6.50 to $7.50, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cool Weather Holding Back Crops—Helps 
Spinach, Hurts Asparagus—Regarded as Off- 
Year—Hawaiian Sugar Hurt by Tidal Wave 
—Spinach Canning at Peak But Below Early 
Estimates—Labor Troubles Not Over— 
Buyers Striving—Final Shipments Going Out 
—Juices Advancing in Price—Canned Squid 
Costs Up—Unions Not Satisfied— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 19, 1946 


cooL—Cool weather continues to be the 
rule throughout most of California, and 
Spring crops are maturing rather later 
than usual. This has been of value to 
the spinach crop, but asparagus and 
peas have been retarded and the early 
planting of tomatoes has been interfered 
with. Especially favorable growing con- 
ditions prevailed during most of the war 
years, enabling the harvesting of bumper 
crops, so some off years may be expected. 
This year will not be classed as a dry 
one, but the rainfall is below normal in 
many important growing districts. Re- 
ports from the Hawaiian Islands con- 
tinue to center on damage done by the 
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recent tidal waves. Considerable sugar 
was destroyed, along with facilities for 
storing this year’s crop of raw sugar. 
The heaviest loss was at Hilo, on the 
island of Hawaii. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
approaching its peak, but there seems no 
likelihood of the output reaching the 
early estimates based on acreage. There 
continues to be minor’ disturbances 
among workers of the warring unions, 
with frequent walkouts to intimidate 
plant owners and an occasional slugging 
bee. Canners advise that while the pro- 
posed spinach marketing order was not 
adopted, owing to the failure of growers 
to sign in the required number, inter- 
ested canners have raised a fund for 
carrying on entomological work under 
the direction of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


ASPARAGUS ——- The asparagus canning 
season got under way during last week, 
but only a few plants are in operation 
so far and these are handling but smail 
quantities of grass. Warmer weather is 
needed to hustle this crop along. Con- 
siderable business has been booked on 
the basis of OPA ceilings at the time 
of shipment. Instead of costs being 
lower with the end of the war, they are 
going the other direction. 


PEAS—Pea packing will get under way 
in the San Francisco Bay area about the 
first of May, but the output will not be 
large. Canners are having a demand for 
early shipment of the higher grades and 
sales are being made subject to OPA 
ceiling prices. Fresh vegetable markets 
are now well supplied with the locally 
grown article. 


Buyers for wholesale houses specializ- 
ing in their own brands of California 
fruits are commencing to make _ the 
rounds and are attempting to make pur- 
chases in at least pre-war quantities. 
About all they are able to accomplish is 
to get their names on limited memoran- 
dum orders. Many canners are planning 
to continue the allotment plan and all 
they can offer is the hope that allotments 
will be larger than in recent years. The 
featured brands of canners are going out 
in fairly heavy quantities just now on 
the final allotments of the season. 


sJuIcEsS—One of the outstanding mys- 
teries of the last few months has been 
the ups and downs of prices on Cali- 
fornia citrus juices. Early in the year 
canned orange juice dropped to a low of 
$1.37 a dozen for No. 2 unsweetened 
navel orange juice, this reflecting the 
lower price of Florida juice. Since then 
the market has turned upward and now 
this size is selling here at $1.81 a dozen, 
or at the 1945 price for California Va- 
lencia juice, a product superior to navel 
orange juice. The price of Florida and 
Texas grape fruit juice went up so 
quickly that California exporters who 
had bought at the lower levels, subject 
to pack, received no deliveries. Prices 
on grapefruit juice current here are: 
Unsweetened No. 2’s, $1.17%; 46-o0z., 


$2.85; and No. 10, $5.35. Sweetened is 
2% cents higher on No. 2’s, 5 cents 
higher on 46-oz., and 15 cents on No. 
10’s. 


FISH—Canners and fishermen are get- 
ting together on prices for squid and 
packing is due to get under way by the 
end of April. Last year the OPA ceil- 
ing was $4.85 f.o.b. Monterey, based on 
squid at $50 a ton. Fishermen say they 
will not work this year for less than $65 
a ton, and other costs are up about 30 
per cent. Canners are asking for higher 
ceilings and it is believed that these will 
be granted, since most of this item is 
exported. 

Oysters of the new season pack which 
gets under way about May Ist, are be- 
ing offered by the Ilwaco Oyster Co., 
Ilwaco, Wash., through Parrott & Co. 
Prices are: 48—5-oz., 4 to 6 count, $4.25; 
48—1 tall, 6 to 8 count, $6.50, and 48— 
Picnics, cut oysters, $3.75. 


LABOR—The California cannery labor 
situation has shown little change during 
the week. Representatives of a large 
Stockton plant went before an NLRB 
examiner in that city charged with ille- 
gally signing a contract with the team- 
ster-affiliated AFL cannery’ workers’ 
union. In the meantime the California 
Processors and Growers’ Association 
went ahead with negotiations for sign- 
ing a contract with the AFL for 64 can- 
neries. Several wage proposals have 
been made, but none have proved accept- 
able to the union. A hearing to consider 
a date and conditions for a new bargain- 
ing election is to be held shortly. In the 
meantime, a conference is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., on the AFL-CIO can- 
nery workers’ jurisdictional dispute. 


LAUNCHES JOBBING BUSINESS 

Cash & Carry Wholesale Grocery Co., 
capitalized at $125,000, has started op- 
erations at 415-17 North Perry St., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The new wholesale business is headed 
by J. T. Dorminey, with Cole D. Brown 
as general manager, and W. A. Cassaday 
as sales manager. 


OPEN RETAIL DEPARTMENT 

Kennedy Menke Co., Inc., New York 
food brokers, have established a retail 
merchandising department, headed by 
John J. Tierney, formerly district repre- 
sentative for Birds Eye-Snider, Inc., 
General Foods Corp. canning and quick 
frozen foods subsidiary. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Development Needed—New Appointments 

Good—Other Attempts Died-Aborning—No 

Shrimp Went to the Canneries—lIncreased 
Oyster Canning—Good Crab Production 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 19, 1946 


SOUTHERN FISHERIES NEED DEVELOPING 
—It is noted that the new Secretary of 
the Interior J. A. Krug has made several 
new appointments in the administration 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
they have our best wishes. 


Mr. Krug no doubt was very careful 
in selecting competent men for these 
offices and there is every reason to be- 
his appointments, but what our fisheries 
here in the South really need is execu- 
tives that will take an interest in our 
Southern fisheries and develop these 
natural resources of our country, which 
have practically been unnoticed hereto- 
fore by the predecessors of these new 
appointees. 


The fisheries department of our coun- 
try are continually giving aid to the 
seafood industry and fisheries of other 
sections of our country, but what they do 
and have done for the South is negligible 
compared to what they have done and 
are still doing for other sections, there- 
fore it may be said that the fisheries re- 
sources in the South are undeveloped for 
the lack of Government initiative and 
co-operation. 


Some years ago the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries fitted out a boat to study the 
lives and habits of the shrimp and do 
research work along this line, but after 
making one or two trips in the Gulf, the 
boat was laid up for the lack of appro- 
priation of funds and the program 
abandoned with little results. 


It is possible that in other sections, the . 


Government invokes State aid to carry 
on this work, and if such is the case 
they could do the same here, but what 
is needed above all is someone in the fish- 
eries department of our Government to 
take an interest in our Southern fisheries 
and do something. 


SHRIMP—There were 2897 more bar- 
rels of shrimp produced last week than 
the previous one. The amounts produced 
were as follows: Louisiana, 1,240 bar- 
rels; Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,193 barrels; 
and Galveston, Texas, 464 barrels. 

No report of any canneries receiving 
shrimp, so they were all disposed of to 
the raw market. 


No report of any carload of fresh 
shrimp shipped last week, hence the bulk 
of the shrimp produced must have moved 
by truck or express. 


One car of frozen shrimp was shipped 
last week from Texas to California. 
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Cold storage holdings of shrimp in all 
areas reporting decreased during last 
week and four weeks ago, which reduc- 
tion in holdings may have been influ- 
enced by Lent, which closes Easter 
Sunday. 


OYSTERS—There was an increase in 
oyster production and oyster canning 
last week, because of the 25,259 barrels 
of oysters produced last week, 21,190 
barrels went to the canneries, whereas 
24,618 barrels were produced the previ- 


ous week and 21,000 went to the can- 
neries. 

Louisiana produced 15,150 barrels oy- 
sters last week; Alabama, 2,853; and 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 7,256 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 560,- 
610 pounds of hard crabs last week and 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 13,700 pounds, which 
two areas produced 154,670 pounds more 
hard crabs than they produced the previ- 
ous week. 

No other area in this section is report- 
ing hard crabs yet. 


THE LANGSENKAMP—A COMPLETE 
EFFICIENT HOT WATER SCALDER 


@ Here are some features: Scalding 
temperature for constant and uniform 
production automatically maintained. 
Control, sensitive to one degree fluc- 
tuation, is actuated by temperature of 
water in scalding compartment. Re- 
quires less water and less steam— 
no dead water space. Large capacit 
conveyor belt. Friction-reducing trac 
enables conveyor to operate with min- 
imum power consumption. Substantial 

rid, made of 3/4 inch half-rounds, 
astened to conveyor with hinges. 
Easy-opening doors at both-ends of 
scalding compartment for perfect 
drainage. Easy to clean, conveyor lifts 
out with hoist. In engineering, de- 
sign, Construction and operation—a 
finished piece of equipment. 


Further details in New Catalog No. 46 which 
carries information and data on the complete 
Langsenkamp Line of Production Units for canners. 


Efftecency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. “S Gogs 


REPRESENTATIVES 2 KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


© TOM McLAY, P. O. BOX 14, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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PRESERVES IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Industry Council Conducting Campaign to 
Help Grocers Sell Preserves and Jellies 


To define for the retail grocer the ob- 
jectives of the promotion and advertising 
program now being conducted by the 
Preserve Industry Council, and to illus- 
trate the country-wide attention which 
is being directed to preserves, jams and 
jellies to help the grocers sell, the Pre- 
serve Industry Council has released a 
dramatic broadside entitled “Preserves 
Are In The News,” which is being dis- 
tributed by member-manufacturers of 
the Council. 

In its opening message the broadside 
emphasizes that the demand today for 
jams, jellies, marmalades and preserves 
far exceeds the supply. The purpose of 
the campaign is to insure future high 
sales volume of commercial preserves for 
the grocer by stressing to the consumer 
the variety of uses of jams and jellies, 
the wide variety of flavors, their con- 
tribution to time and labor saving for 
the housewife, entertainment ideas, 
menu suggestions and other advantages. 

Radio stations in all sections of the 
country are making use of suggested 
script material for homemaking pro- 
grams reaching millions of listeners; the 
food editors of newspapers are using re- 
leases designed expressly for their 
pages; national magazines are planning 
pictures and articles, and other media of 
information are being reached regularly 
to bring commercial preserves to the 
attention of consumers. 


MUIRSON PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Following a recent meeting of its 
Board of Directors, Muirson Label Co., 
Ine., announced the following major 
changes in its sales and operating per- 
sonnel. 

George R. Langlois, formerly Pacific 
Coast Manager and later a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York, will fill the 
new position of General Sales Manager 
with headquarters in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

Sheldon E. Riveroll, who continues as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Com- 


pany, will also assume the duties of 
Controller. 


Robert M. Spragens, with a_ back- 
ground of twelve years of experience in 
the printing industry, will fill the new 
position of Production Manager, with 
headquarters in San Jose. 


Joseph H. Eilers, Jr., continues as 
Vice-President in charge of the Peoria 
Division. 

Lee L. Madland, President, First Na- 
tional Bank of San Jose and Louis 
Benoist, President, Lawrence Warehouse 
Company, San Francisco, were elected 
to the board of directors. 


The company operates plants in San 
Jose, California; Brooklyn, New York, 
and Peoria, Illinois, with sales offices in 
other principal cities. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 
WITH SIGNAL LIGHT 


An outstanding new mercury tempera- 
ture regulator with signal light, either 
red or white, which glows brilliantly 
while temperature is rising and shuts off 
when setting temperature is reached, has 
been developed by the Washington Glass 
Laboratory and Instrument Company, 
3224 Georgia Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 11, D. C. The signal light can be 
seen at a distance when glowing, and 
thus permits operator to perform other 
duties since he can determine at a glance 
when temperature in bath, oven, ete., has 
reached setting temperature and when 
regulator is operating properly. 

The new regulator, called the Mercuro- 
plat Thermoregulator, is intended for ac- 
curate control of temperatures in water, 
oil, or air baths; ovens; etc., at any tem- 
perature within the setting range from 
minus 30° F. to plus 500° F. It has a 
sensitivity of plus or minus 0.02° F. or 
better. 

This newly designed thermoregulator, 
which is available in 6, 8, 16, or 12 inch 
lengths, has durable machined plastic 
head whose design provides full visibility 
for easy setting, a convenient means for 
mounting, and an appropriate mounting 
for signal light. The signal light can 
readily be replaced. 


CORRUGATED 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MURFREESBORO, 


SPEEDWAYS MOVES 


Speedways Conveyors, Inc., with main 
office formerly at 3080 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., have moved their sales depart- 
ment, engineering department, and ac- 
count department to the plant location 
at 1261 Niagara Street near Lafayette. 

Mr. O’Roland Read, newly appointed 
Director of Sales, voiced great enthu- 
siasm for the move which centralizes all 
departments of Speedways Conveyors, 
Inc., at the one address. 

The company manufactures and dis- 
tributes the Speedways gravity case con- 
veyors which are used in many indus- 
tries to move boxes, cartons, crates and 
other materials from one part of the 
plant to another and to and from load- 
ing platforms. 

Due to increased demand by industry, 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., have devel- 
oped and are manufacturing two new 
products, the Speedlift endless belt con- 
veyor and the “Y” Flipswitch conveyor 
section, in addition to the gravity case 
conveyors. Plans are nearing comple- 
tion for the production of several other 
types of conveyors. 


WORKING FOR YOU 


You can tell before you taste--that 
meals will be nutritious and good to eat 
—when you serve canned foods, is the 
basis of an exciting new full-color ad hy 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. Pho- 
tographed against a background of pale 
pink, with a setting of attractive table 
accessories the canned food combinations 
illustrated not only catch the eye, but 
tempt the palate as well—prune juice, 
Mexican corn, lima beans, lobster a 1]. 
king, apricots, cookies, tea... “and they 
all came out of a can”... states the ad. 

Copy points out the outstanding ad- 
vantages of canned foods: pressure cook- 
ing, cleanliness and painstaking picking 
on farms that grow fruits and vegetables 
for canning. This copy plus the striking 


full-color illustration will have wide ap- 
peal for the 
housewife. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, American Home 
and McCall's are featuring this lates’ 
CMI ad in their April issues reaching 
a combined readership of 10,041,900. 


modern  food-conscious 


Prepare For Harvest Now! — 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


_ prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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WANTED. and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. ° It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 3 FMC 
Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts 42” x 102”; 8 used Copper Jacketed 
300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery on new Stainless Ket- 
tles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grinders; Mills; Chop- 
pers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice Extractors; 
Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; Filling, Carton- 
ing and Packaging Equipment. We pay good prices for your 
used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819 E. 9th St., New 
York 9, N. Y. (After April 30 at 157 Hudson St., New York.) 


FOR SALE—One new 48/300 Hand Operated Kyler Boxer, 
$315.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Pea Washer, in excellent condition 
with practically new rubber belts, $125.00. Jacksonville Can- 
neries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER Bag and Box Stacker, 
$530.00; Conveying and Picking Tables, $395.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveycrs, $495.00; 20 ton 24 x 10 foot Truck Scale, $575.00; 
20 ton 34 x 10 foot Truck Seale, $1040.00; 30 ton 40 x 10 foot 
Truck Seale, $1490.00. Immediate delivery and guaranteed. 
3onded Seale Co., 11 Belleview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two Stainless Steel 18-8 Tanks, 6 ft. diameter 
7'8” deep, #4 finish inside and outside, with 2%” outlet, 3 way 
valve complete with controls and 60-42 Copper Koils manufac- 
tured by F. H. Langsenkamp Company. These two tanks are 
brand new and have never been used. Adv. 4669, The Canning 
Trade. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One new “Lifetime” 100-gallon 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, can be shipped immediately, tested to 90 lbs. working 
pressure, complete with stand, quick-opening gate valve, and 
approved safety valve; also five used Copper Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 50 to 150-gallon capacity; Ermold Liquid National, World, 
and Liquid O & J Rotary Automatic Labelers; Jumbo Automatic 
Crowner; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle Washing 
Machines; can be inspected on our floor immediately and 
shipped in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Meat Grinder, 2 h.p. motor, single phase, single 
cycle, 110 volt. $100.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, 
Tex. 


FOR SALE—Used Crowning Machine, in good working con- 
dition. Must be moved. Adv. 4670, The Canning Trade. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Roller Wheel Gravity Case 
Conveyor, complete with stands and curves. Can be shipped 
immediately. Adv. 4671, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Burt Carton Top and Bottom Glueing Machine. 
Will glue cartons 6%” to 17” high, 6” to 20” width. Motor 
3/60/220. This machine is in good operating condition. Priced 
right. Segall Salvage Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, one Sprague Sells Syruper, six pocket 
bronze bowl and moving parts. Now located in Florida. Adv. 
4672, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea Washer purchased in 1942 and 
used for not more than three weeks; in perfect condition; 
$700.00. Also one Scott Pea Pump used less than four weeks; 
perfect condition; $750.00. Adv. 4673, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 25 HP, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1160 RPM, Serial 
No. 3944, Westinghouse Motor, complete with type A Starter 
and Cutler-Hammer Safety Switch, good as new; 1 #6 Sharples 
Centrifuge Serial No. 2661355 with tinned bowl and 3 HP, 60 
cycle, 3 phase motor; 1 500 gal. glass-lined Pfaudler Vacuum 
Pan, complete with Vacuum Pump and Condenser; 1 Worthing- 
ton 8 x 12 x 12 No. 907620 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 McGowan 6 x 10 x 10 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5000 Ib. capacity, never been 
used; 1 Tomato Soak Washer with continuous belt and elevator, 
Washer inside width 28” and length 10’, equipped with steam 
lines for hot water. All this equipment in good condition and 
may be purchased at reasonable price. Adv. 4674, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—350 ft. 14” Amber 4 ply 24 oz. Rubber Conveyor 
Belt, good condition; Set #1 Eastern change parts for FM 
Handpack Filler; Screen for Onley Washer %” for W. K. Corn, 
complete; 2 Ayars Hot Water Exhausters for 2, 24%; 1 Zastrow 
Vapor Exhauster for 2, 2%; 2 row Farquhar Band Way Planter 
for Snap and Lima Beans, Corn, ete., on rubber; 1 CRCO #4 
Pregrader, like new. Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Horizontal Retorts 42” x 102”, with 18 Crates, 
in good condition. Mrs. M. Manning, 801 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. . 


WANTED—Automatie or semi-automatic Labeling Machine 
for neck and body labels for 12-ounce glass bottles. A. K. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WANTED—350 ft. of either riveted or detachable No. 452 
Pintle Chain with D-5 right attachment links every sixth link, 
and 350 ft. with D-5 left attachment links. This is the type 
chain used on Food Machinery Corporation boot and bucket 
conveyors. Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—4 150 or 200 gallon Steam Jacketed Stainless 
Steel Kettles. Please give full details, also size of valve open- 
ing. Irelands Chili Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


WANTED—1 Fully Automatic Labeling Machine of recent 
make for glass jars. Adv. 4675, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED—Spot Relish Stock; also Field Run or Graded 
Salt Stock; also Sweet Red Pepper Hulls in brine. Tenser & 
Phipps, 8308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10 fifty foot lengths 1” high pressure, flexible, 
steel metallic covered, w/swivel female coupling one end and 
other male, clinch couplings on each 50’ length, manufactured 
by International Metal Hose Company. New and good condi- 
tion. $30.00 each. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, located on the Northern 
Eastern Shore. Equipped for tomatoes, tomato juice, snap 
beans, and asparagus. Sufficient land for expansion. All 
equipment new or practically new. Ample boiler capacity. 
Adv. 4663, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—500 pounds Hybrid Shoepeg White Sugar Corn 
Seed, treated. Samples on request. Sell all or part. 20c per 
pound. G. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—2400# Round Pod Wax Bean Seed; 11004 
Sensation #1066 Refugee Green Bean Seed; 400-45 gallon 
used Fir Barrels in good condition. Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Seed. 250 bu. Tendergreen Beans; 160 bu. 
Stringless Green Pod; 80 bu. Round Pod Kidney Wax; 250 bu. 
Associated Alaska Peas. Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 
Phone: Hampstead 126 J. 


FOR SALE—1750 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Seed. We have 
a surplus, so if you are in need of some good seed (Test 97%) 
and want to save some money, write for price and particulars. 
Edgett-Burnham Co., Box 70, Newark, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Seed. 220 bu. Rogers Cleveland Alaska; 40 bu. 
Asgro R.P.K. Wax; 18 bu. Rogers Sensation #1 Wax. Littles- 
town Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. 
Copenhagen Market, Marion Market (yellows resistant) and 
Goldenacre. Shipments by express or truck loads. Wire or 
write for samples and prices. Tomato plants, from Certified 
(treated) seeds, April 25 through June. Carlots or less. Our 
35 years experience is at your service. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage plants now ready: 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Tre UNITED ComMrPANY ter, Ma. 
MUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager, young 
and aggressive; 12 years experience installation, operation and 
management vegetables, seafoods, citrus juices. Good references. 
Available August 1. Salary and bonus. Adv. 4676, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
Complete Course in Canning” 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


\ 


Attract ATTENTION Sect MercHanpise 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TOO MUCH FOR MAGGIE 


A canvasser for a magazine house walked to the door of a 
prospect and knocked. A colored maid answered. 
anvasser: “Is the lady o e house in? 
Canv “Ts the lady of the | e in?” 
Maid: “She’s takin’ a bath, suh!” 
Canvasser: “I’d like to see her.” 
Maid (grinning): “I’se speck you would, white man.” 


QUITE A HELP IN FACT 


Bill Fox may well be called the champion optimist. He was 
sitting on the roof of his house during a flood, watching the 
water flow past, when the neighbor who owned a boat rowed 
across to him. 

“Hello, Bill!” said the man. 

“Hello, Sam!” replied Bill, pleasantly. 

“All your fowls washed away this morning?” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim.” 

“Orange trees gone, too?” 

“Yes, but everybody said the crop would be a failure anyhow.’ 

“T see the river’s reached above your windows, Bill.” 

“That’s all right, Sam,” was the reply. “Them windows 


needed washin’. 


A man walked into a restaurant and ordered four poached 
eggs and chips, a dozen oysters, and a grilled steak. 

After wading through these he finished off with four dough- 
nuts and two cups of coffee. 

When the waiter presented the bill he remarked: “Excuse 
me, sir, but you must enjoy your meals.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As a matter of fact, I 
hate ’em—but I’m nuts about bicarbonate of soda.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


A colored gent took out a marriage license. A few days later 


he asked the clerk to substitute another woman’s name for the 
one on the license, as he had changed his mind. He was told 
it would cost him another dollar and a half. 

“You mean I got to get a new license?” 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

The applicant replied with an air of determination: “Never 
mind, boss, this ol’ one will do. Dar ain’t no dollah an’ a half 
difference ’tween dem two, nohow.” 


A woman teacher in trying to explain the meaning of the 
word “slowly,” illustrated it by walking across the floor. 

When she asked the class to tell her how she walked, she 
nearly fainted when a boy at the foot of the class shouted, 
“Bow-legged, ma’am!” 

“What happened when the burglars broke into your home?” 
asked Mr. Breadwinner of his neighbor. And the neighbor 
replied, “My wife’s relatives yelled, ‘We were here first!’ and 
chased them out.” 


COLD PROPOSITION 

A big-time gambler had just died. The funeral was well 
attended by his many professional friends. In eulogy, the 
speaker said, “Butch is not dead. He only sleeps.” 

From the rear came a voice, “I’ve got a hundred bucks that 
says he’s dead!” 

The snow was falling softly. There was a definite wintertime 
scene being set. Poetically the soldier spoke as he tucked his 
girl into the car: “Winter draws on.” 

Girl: “Is that any of your business?” 
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THE WET WASHER operates on the principle of hy- 
draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 
and other grandular substances where the good food 
sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 
each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 
to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to mash the 
food. Under normal conditions this machine requires 
no operator after it has been started. Write for ad- 
ditional information about this remarkable machine. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsi 


CORROSION RESISTANT 


ETTLES 


Experienced LEE engineers and master 
craftsmen, with complete modern shop 
facilities—a flexible production organi- 
zation—enables LEE to build the type of 
industrial corrosion-resistant KETTLES 
you need, in any desired size. 

All Lee Kettles are made to ASME Code 
and Certificates furnished with each job. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 
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WET WASHERS 
foods 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS : 2 ; 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 
= 


At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


 LITHOGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic: 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. { 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ili 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 
SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
VINER APRONS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 


the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and solidly on the confi- 
resulting in 5° to 8% more cases per ton, saving its dence of canners every- 
cost many times over while improving quality. where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


S & COMPANY, Inc. 
ALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Have You Checked Your Requirements for 


SEED PEAS? 


In view of present conditions we 
strongly advise placing your order 
for 1947 delivery without further 
delay. At the present time we are 
still in position to book the follow- 
ing varieties: 


Alaska, H. F.30 (58 days) 

Alaska, Wilt Resistant 
(58-60 days) 

Surprise (58-61 days) 

Early Badger (58-60 days) 

Perfected Wales (72 days) 


Wisconsin Early Sweet 
(58-61 days) 


Pride (63 days) 
Climax (66 days) 
Miracle (70 days) 


Perfection, Wilt Resistant 
(70-73 days) 
Stuart’s Perfection 
(72 days) 
Alderman (74-76 days) 
Profusion (75-78 days) 


Mammoth Green (76-78 days) 


& SOnS INC. 


MILFORD, CONN. 


ALSOAT + ATLANTA — DALLAS— SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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